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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS mA 


= OF HUMANE WORK 


ONE OF THE STABLES VisiteD Last YEAR 


Christmas for Horses 


Among the many appeals that are being made to give 
a little Christmas cheer to deserving and to undeserving 
human beings, we, who have made a special study of the 
needs and the suffering of the lower-animals, beg you 
not to leave the horses out of your list of charities that 
you are going to help. Give us at least “the crumbs 
that fall from the master’s table.” 

The Animal Rescue League distributed 1,200 bags of 
feed last year to working horses that had richly earned 
this kind attention from the human beings who profit 
by their patient, faithful toil. 

We can supply one bag of good, appetizing and nour- 
ishing feed for fifty cents. Look in the faces of the 
horses struggling with their loads over.the slippery streets, 
many of them showing by their ribs how scanty is their 
usual fare, and think if you would not be glad to give 
them the joyful surprise of a good supper on Christmas 
Eve or a good dinner on Christmas Day? 

Our agents will go out in our motor cars Christmas 
Eve and find horses standing on the streets that are evi- 
dently worthy objects of charity. They will visit stables 
where pedlers’ horses and horses belonging to the poorer 
classes of laboring men are kept, and on Christmas fore- 
noon they will visit other stables taking in South and 
East Boston, Cambridge, Charlestown, and Roxbury,— 
wherever our horse agent knows of stables containing 
horses that are not well cared for. The number of horses 
we can feed and the number of stables we can visit depend 
on the answer to this appeal. 

Money, carrots, apples, will be gratefully received at 
The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 

Cheques should be made out to the Animal Rescue 


League and designated for the ‘‘ Horses’ Christmas.” | 


Letters may be addressed to the President, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith, at the same address. 


Anna Harris Smiru. 


CHRISTMAS FOR KITTIE 


Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house, 

Our cat was on duty, and as still as a mouse. 

The Christmas tree stood in the corner all dressed, 

For Santa had done what we think was his best. 

In sorting his presents, for the girls and the boys, 

Santa, unfortunately, made quite a noise. 

Our cat was on duty, and creeping quite near, 

She looked up at Santa, and showed him no fear. 

So Santa decided before leaving the house, 

To give kittie her Christmas, in shape of a mouse. - 

A dear little mousie, he found in his bag, 

Filled with some catnip, and on it a tag. 

“This is for ‘Darling,’ I know she’s your dear; 

She allowed me to stroke her, and showed me no fear. 

Be kind to this kittie, she will pay you I know.” 

Then Santa was gone, o’er the beautiful snow. 

We came down in the morning, and looked high and low, 

But kittie was gone, we thought out in the snow. 

The time came for presents, we went to the tree, 

And there sat our “Darling,” her heart filled with glee. 

She was watching that mouse, it hung by a string; 

And thinking how much she would like that dear thing. 

The first present given, which was joy in our house, 

Was to kittie our “ Darling,” the catnip mouse. 
—WitiiamM R. Lawson. 


CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN 


“They tell a lovely story in lands beyond the sea, 
How when the King of Glory lay on His Mother’s knee, 
Before the prophet-princes came, bringing gifts in hand, 
The dumb beasts felt the miracle men could not understand. ~ 
The gentle, patient donkey and the ox that trod the corn 
Knelt down beside the manger and knew that Christ was born. 
And so they say in Sweden, at twelve each Christmas night, 
The dumb beasts kneel to worship and see the Christmas light. 
This fancy makes men kinder to creatures needing care; 
They give them Christmas greeting, and dainty Christmas fare; 
The cat and dog sup gayly, and a sheaf of golden corn. 
Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on Christmas morn. 


“We do not live in Sweden, but we can feed the birds, 
And make dumb creatures happy by kindly deeds and words. 
No animal so humble, no creeping worm so small, 
But that the God who made us has made and loves them all. 
If we to them are cruel, like Christ we cannot be; 
And this shall be our lesson from our dear Christmas tree.” 


Don’t Worry. Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those which never come.—LOWELL. 


THE SPARROWS’ PETITION 


Consider, most respected man, 

Thou seest the winter has begun; 

The snow lies high, the winds are wild, 
The small bird starves with wife and child. 
So prithee now a thought to give 

To how the little sparrows live, 

And scatter from thy bounteous hoard 
Enough to spread our little board. 


Each crumb we take with thankful heart, 
And are with twitterings and with song 
Most well disposed to do our part 
When comes the lovely summer time. 
Deputed by the winged choir, 
I plead our cause in humble wise; 
Now of thy pity be not narrow— 
Believe me thy most faithful sparrow. 
—Ricuarp 8. CaBanis. 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down where He lay— 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no erying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
: —Martin Lutuer. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Happy Christmas to All 


Mary Stone was sitting before a cheerful open fire 
sewing. A handsome spaniel was stretched out on the 
rug at her feet and on the foot of a couch near by a cat 
was curled up into a round, furry ball, also fast asleep. 
Suddenly Fido lifted his head and barked; quick steps 
were heard in the hall; the door opened, and a young 
girl, bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked, came rushing into 
the room. ; 

“How ’do, Mollie,—hurry up and put on your hat. 
My car’s at the door and I want you to go with me and 
help me choose Christmas gifts for the girls in our class.” 

““Can’t spare the time, Nell. Ive got a pile of work 
to do before Christmas. You'll have to choose your 
own presents.” 

“Oh, come along! You can get your presents at the 
same time, then we won’t get the same things. I hope 
you haven’t been getting the girls’ presents without me?” 

‘““No, I haven’t, and what is more I am not going to 
buy the girls any presents this year. They are always 
loaded with presents, excepting Jennie Green, and I 
shall give her some handkerchiefs and a box of candy. 
The others will have to be satisfied with a pretty card.” 

‘“Seems to me that’s a new idea. Have you turned 
miser? What is that you are making? A flannel dress- 
ing sack? Well, of all things! You don’t mean that for 
a Christmas gift?” 

“T certainly do,” replied Mollie, holding it up proudly. 
“T cut that out and made it all myself!” 

“May I ask for whom it is intended?” said Nell, with 
a laugh,‘ I trust you are not going to surprise me with it.”’ 

“You needn’t be alarmed,” returned Mollie, ‘“‘I should 
know better than to give you anything so sensible!” 

“Who is going to be the fortunate one to receive it? 
Is it a secret?” 

_ “Tf you must know,—it’s for Clara Jennings,’ 
Mollie. 

“Who on earth is Clara Jennings?” asked Nell, curi- 

ously. . 

‘‘Have you never been in that little gift shop on Adams 
Street?” 

‘‘Why of course I have. I went thére the other day, 
and it was closed. What of it?” 

“Haven’t you noticed and talked with a very pleasant 
young girl who was there sometimes helping her mother?” 
asked Mollie. . 

‘““Yes, I have talked with her, and thought she was 
very nice. You don’t mean that dressing sack is for her? 
It seems to me it is a queer present,’ replied Nell. ‘‘ What 
is the story?” 

‘“‘Clara Jennings was knocked down by an automobile 


? said 


a month ago and badly hurt. It wasn’t her fault at all, 
but she can’t do anything about it, for the car got away 
so fast that no one took the number. She was carried 
to a hospital and only came home about ten days ago. 
Now her mother has had to close the little shop and take 
care of her and I am afraid they are having a very hard 
time. There are four younger children, the youngest 
only two years old. As soon as we heard of it mother 
and I began to wonder what sort of a Christmas they 
would have and I said I knew Clara well enough to go 
in and call on her.” 

“That’s just like you, Mollie. I never think of any- 
thing like that. How did you find her? Was she glad 
to see you?” 

‘‘Her mother said she would be very glad to see me. 
She was sitting up in bed and I saw that she had been 
crying. I asked her to tell me if there was anything I 
could do for her. Her beautiful white setter, Max, was 


lying on the floor at the foot of the bed. He got up 


when I went up to her and put one paw on the bed and 
looked in her face as much as if to ask her if it was all 
right for me to be there. I said,—‘ What a beautiful 
dog! He must be-a great comfort to you.’ Then she 
put her hand on his head and began to ery so hard that I 
was frightened. Her mother came in the room and said, 
‘She is crying about Max. I am afraid we have got to 
part with him.’ 

““ Why, what has he done?’ I asked. 

“He hasn’t done anything but what is good,’ Mrs. 
Jennings said, ‘but we can’t afford to keep him, and a 
man we know has offered us fifty dollars for him, which 
will help us buy our winter’s coal.’ Then she patted 
Max and said, ‘Don’t cry so, Clara; we won’t let Max 
go. Tl try to get the coal some other way. I never 
ought to have spoken to you about it.’ Clara tried to 
stop crying and managed to say, ‘It is hard enough to 
have to lie here so long and not to be able to help you 
give the children a good Christmas, but it’s worse to 
think of parting with Max. Why he is just like one of 
the children. I can’t see how you can bear to think of 
it, mother.’ 

““T was thinking of keeping you warm, child,’ she 
said, and she turned away with tears in her eyes. 

“While they had been talking I had been thinking 
fast, and I spoke up as cheerfully as I could: 

“Vou tell that man he can’t have Max. I’ve got a 
plan in my head, but I must think it out before I say 
anything more, only please trust me and promise me 
you won’t let Max go, and you won’t worry. Will you 
promise? Give me your hand on it, and let me see you 
smile, Clara, before I go. Then Clara smiled, and her 
mother smiled, and Max wagged his tail as if it would 
drop off, and I ran away before Mrs. Jennings could say 
anything more about it. Now it is up to me to see that 
the Jennings have a Happy Christmas and New Year, 
and I was going to see you and some of the other girls 
tomorrow to ask you to help me.’”’ 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


“Well, I should think you would better let us help! 
I, for one, would never forgive you if you didn’t. Now 
put on your hat and coat and we will drive round and 
see what we can do. Here is our slogan: ‘Save Max 
and Happy Christmas to all.’” 

The two girls went off in a hurry; there was a sound 
of a motor car running out of the driveway, and then 
silence. 

It was late that afternoon when the car stopped again 
before Mrs. Stone’s door and two rosy, happy, laughing 
girls ran into the room where Mrs. Stone was sitting 
busily at work on Christmas gifts. 

“We've got it all promised, mother—the aol fifty 
dollars; and we girls are going to buy Max and give him 
right back again to Clara. So Mrs. Jennings will have 
the money, and Clara will have her dog.” 

“That is good news,” said Mrs. Stone. 

‘But that isn’t all!’ exclaimed Nell. ‘‘ We have books 
for Clara, and games and toys for the children, and a 
big box of dog biscuit for Max, and Mrs. Williams is 
going to send in a whole Christmas dinner cooked!” 
Nell stopped to get her breath and Mrs. Stone again 
said ‘‘This is good, very good indeed. Just think what 
a happy Christmas you are going to give them all! 
Isn’t that better than puzzling your brains to think of 
things to buy for girls that don’t need anything?” 

“Much better,” cried both the girls, ‘‘and we have 
already made a plan for a club that we are going to name 
‘Happy Christmas to All Club’ and have a picture on 
the membership card of Max’s head to show that we 
mean every year to send our Christmas gifts where they 
are really needed, even to the dogs and cats and horses 
and the birds, that are always with us and that most 
people forget.” 

“They certainly deserve it more than some people do,”’ 
said Mrs. Stone. “If it hadn’t been for Max you would 
never have thought of the ‘ Happy Christmas to All Club.’ 
Good luck to it!”—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


The Resourceful Hindoo 


As rats did much damage to his papers the Hindoo 
clerk in charge of the official documents in one of the 
more remote Indian towns obtained permission to keep 
two cats, the larger of them receiving rather better rations. 
A few weeks later the head office at Delhi received this 
dispatch: 

“T have the honor to inform you that the senior cat is 
absent without leave. What shall I do?”’ 

To this problem there was vouchsafed no answer. 
After waiting a few days the Hindoo sent off a proposal: 

“In re absentee cat. I propose to promote the junior 
cat and in the meantime to take into government service 
a probationer cat on full rations,”—Pittsburgh Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph, 


Saved by His Dogs 


A mining man just returned from the district of Le 
Pas, in Northern Manitoba, brings news of a story in 
real life, remarkable even in this land of strange and often 
grim trials. It appears that two Indians, in quest of fur- 
bearing animals in the snow-clad wilds some fifty miles 
from the settlement of Le Pas, werestriken with influenza. 
They became very ill before realizing the seriousness of 
their situation. Finally, however, they hitched their 
team of dogs to a sleigh and set out for civilization. 
They had proceeded only a short way when one of the 
Indians staggered into a vacant shack to gain shelter 
from the biting cold. A few hours afterwards his com- 
panion bade him God-speed to the “happy hunting 
ground.” A few moments later the surviving Indian 
flung himself into a waiting sleigh, and remembered 
nothing more until becoming conscious in the hospital 
at Le Pas. The five dogs, driverless, and over a little 
beaten trail, had plunged on through the night and the 
storm, up hill and down hill, over lakes and rivers, with 
their delirious passenger, and, apparently without a stop, 
whirled swiftly down the main street of Le Pas to safety 
for their master. 
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Prine Riper, DepHAm, Nov. 16.—There is something 
going on in the bird house outside my window which 
puzzles me. The sparrows had been away from it for 
some weeks when one morning the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
looked out and exclaimed, ‘‘Muggins has come back!”,— 
Muggins being the name he gave the English sparrow who 
raised three broods there. It was a cold morning and 
there seemed no reason why a bird should think of starting 
housekeeping again this fall, but there was a head look- 
ing out the door of the house and another sparrow sat on 
the cedar near by. ‘That was two weeks or more ago and 
ever since the sparrows appear, sometimes one, sometimes 
two, playing at housekeeping. One flies in the house and 
makes a long stay there then flies out; the other looks in 
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at the door or sits on the tree watching the door. <A few 
days ago I heard a great noise and three sparrows were 
outside clinging to the house, and one of them fiercely 
pecking at the sparrow inside whose head was out, and 
who was defending herself and her house vigorously. 
Surely these sparrows cannot be thinking of bringing up 
another family this fall! Iam not even sure it is the same 
couple for I notice their feathers are soft and light colored, 
and they look like young birds. 

The chickadees have come but I have not seen the 
juncoes again or the woodpeckers. There are plenty of 
bluejays here, which I am sorry for. 

I saw a few squirrels before the shooting season began. 
I know there is a law against shooting squirrels or 
pheasants but as there are no game wardens about, the 
pot hunters shoot anything they see. 


We have a new dog at Pine Ridge,—a sort of cross 
between a St. Bernard and collie. We are trying to be 
very careful not to let Basil feel jealous but he has 
growled a little about this newcomer and is not pleased. 
Max, on the contrary, is delighted, for Don, as we call 
him, is young and playful and runs races with him. 

It is very beautiful now in our woods and fields but my 
enjoyment of the beauty of the fall foliage is marred by 
the sound of the gunners taking the lives of the happy 
creatures of the woods. There are 65,000 licensed 
hunters this year, and probably a few hundred more who 
are shooting without a license. What they are shooting 
in our neighborhood I do not know. There is no game 
near us, but a woman passing through Jenny’s Lane 
which bounds our grounds on one side, hearing a rustling 
in the bushes investigated and found a dying pheasant, 
shot through the eye and with one wing broken. As 
it is against the law to shoot pheasants the “sportsman” 
who shot this bird probably got frightened away before 
he had a chance to secure this ‘‘game.”’ 

A game warden is needed in every town where there are 
woods, though one warden alone could not cope with the 
army of boys and men that are allowed by the law to 
shoot and to trap. 

I have never seen one cat in my walks through the 
woods near the Bungalow, but I am seeing and hearing 
men and boys with guns every day, Sundays included. 
In fact I am afraid to take my usual walk through the 
lane to the river at this time of the year as the shots are 
flying in every direction. If the men who say so much 
about licensing cats on account of birds would take 
measures to lessen the number of irresponsible hunters 
they would show better judgment.—A. H. 8. 


December 1.—The last month of the year 1919 has 
arrived. December is a sad month, and a glad month. 
Sad to those who do not like to think of the rapid passing 
of the years. Glad to the younger people who anticipate 
the pleasures of the Christmas festival and the promise 
of a winter of “good times.” 


There are friends to whom we cannot wish a ‘Merry 
Christmas”? because we know the words would be only a 
mockery. As I write this I think of friends I love who 
are dragging out weary days on beds of illness—yet, I 
know that there goes out from their quiet rooms, where 
they lie in patient endurance of suffering, an influence for 
good, a help to body and soul, that gives courage and 
inspiration to other fellow creatures who are engaged in 
the more active battle of life. Though these patient 
sufferers may not have a “Merry” Christmas, yet we 
may wish and hope for them a blessed Christmas—and 
blessedness is peace, ‘‘the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding.” 

Then there are others who have lost such near and 
dear friends that these holidays are days of special sad- 
ness, because of the memory of other days when the home 
life was not broken up. 

If we who have lost friends could but dwell more on 
the future—the happy meeting. If we could but realize 
what Victor Hugo wrote in his ‘Intellectual Autobiog- 
raphy,” that “Life is but a chance encounter, after 
death comes union’’; that ‘‘Death is not the end of all. 
It is but the end of one thing and the commencement of 
another. At death man ends. The soul begins.” If 
we had more faith, then we should dwell less on temporary 
loss of friends and look forward with happy anticipation 
to the day when we also shall cross the threshold and 
enter into the life beyond, of which Franklin said “A 
man is not completely born until he has passed through 
death.” 

Those of us who are still engaged in the activities of 
life have much to do and to think of. It is useless to look 
back over the year that is closing unless we look in order 
to see where we made mistakes so that we can avoid 
them in the future. For the rest, what better resolution 
can we make for the coming year than to say with Victor 
Hugo: 

‘‘And here below, until the striking of the great hour 
“you and I, especially I, who am so shackled by imper- 
fections and have so much to do to attain goodness—let 
us not rest, let us work; let us watch ourselves and over 
others, expend ourselves for probity, be lavish of ourselves 
for justice, sacrifice ourselves for truth, without counting 
what we lose, for what we lose we gain. No relaxing. 
Do according to our strength and beyond our strength. 
Where is there duty? Where is there struggle? Where 
is there exile? Where is there pain? Hasten thither. 
To love is to give; let us love.” 

The Christmas giving amounts to nothing unless it is 
done in the spirit of love. 


“That is no true alms which the hand can hold 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty.” 

So we close our Bungalow Notes for 1919, with the 
hope that we shall all cultivate the spirit of Love without 
which spirit it is impossible to hope for a Merry Christmas 
or Happy New Year.—A. H.S. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


During the month of November the League received - 


1798 cats, 310 dogs, 25 birds and small animals. We 
have cared for 20 horses in our Home of Rest at Dedham, 
and two in our Medfield Branch; 45 old horses unfit for 
work have been purchased or obtained without purchase 
and put beyond the reach of cruel and ignorant drivers. 

Among the horses rescued last month was a chestnut 
about 22 years old, thin and badly sprung on both front 
legs. Both front knees were also bruised from falling. 
This horse was being used in a milk wagon in Holliston. 
We'paid eight dollars in order to secure him at once and 
had him put to death. 

Another horse about 25 years old had growths on both 
front knees, and a very sore back. This horse was being 
used in an ice-cream wagon in Woburn. We paid six 
dollars for him. 

A young horse not over 18 years old was found work- 
ing. with very badly bruised hips caused by getting cast 
in his stall and not being able to get up without assistance. 
He also apparently had injured his spine. He was com- 
plained of by some one who saw him in Dorchester and 
was found working in a grocery wagon. 

Another fairly young horse was badly bruised on both 
legs, had galls on his back and had the reputation of 
being a bad kicker which was not strange as he was 
being used by a pedler in Roxbury, who evidently put 
the harness on in such a way that it was torture to the 
horse. 

Still another horse was purchased that was being used 
in a pedler’s wagon in Chelsea. His front feet were 
contracted, he had a tumor on his right side and a sore 
on one leg. We had to pay eight dollars to get him out 
of harness and of course he had to be killed at once. 

These are specimen cases of what our agent is discover- 
ing every month. Ina letter recently received from Mrs. 
Jennie Powers of Keene, N. H., she writes that she never 
saw so many thin, starving and wretched horses working 
about in the country as at the present time. The high 
cost of feed is the reason for this. The owners of these 
horses are economizing by starving their horses which is 
in the end very poor economy if they would but realize it. 


At the time this paper goes to press we are busy pre- 
paring for our Annual Fair which we hope and anticipate 
will be the most successful we have ever had. We hope 
to meet many of our friends there. 


There is a dog living not far from the Bungalow that I 
call “‘the barrel dog.” He is fastened to a barrel which 
lies on its side and usually has a bed of hay init. Some- 
times as I go by the house I see his head lying on his 
paws, just inside the barrel; sometimes he is standing on 


top of the barrel; sometimes he is pacing his limited walk 
round and round the barrel in a circle. 

How weary he must get of such a monotonous life! 
How much better for him if he had never been born! I 
have been to see his owner, a pleasant, kind appearing 
woman, who did not resent my call as I feared she would. 
She assured me that in the evening and sometimes in the 
day time the dog is free to run about the place, but he had 
to be tied most of the time because anyone coming to 
the house was afraid of him. She kept him, she said, 
to guard the hen houses, which were a little distance off; 
but I told her that a chained dog was of no use to alarm 
thieves who felt quite safe when they saw a dog was 
chained, and as a chained dog usually barks at everyone 
who passes by the gate, the family soon get used to his 
barking and it ceases to be an alarm. 

A chained dog is worse than no dog at all, for while he 
is making a noise barking, the hen thief can run in the hen- 
house and carry off the squawking hen under cover of 
the noise. 

Dogs are naturally the most active animals in the world 
and there can be no greater punishment to a dog than 
to keep him tied up. It is really an act of cruelty. 

I should perhaps add that the owner of ‘‘the barrel 
dog” told me they had a dog house in the cellar but 
thought the barrel was more comfortable; also that very 
cold or stormy nights they take the dog inside the house. 
Yet I feel very sorry for the barrel dog and wish I could 
see him having a good run. 


Marshall Saunders, whose interesting story of Beauti- 
ful Joe is still one of the books highly valued by humane 
workers has written a charming bird story called ‘“‘Golden 
Dicky” which is published by F. A. Stokes Co., and is 
$1.50. This story which is told by a canary brings in va- 
rious other birds, and dogs and eats. Thereis a bad squir- 
rel also who pulls out the tail feathers of Golden Dicky 
and has to be disciplined. Although some of the trials 
that beset the wild and the caged birds are described yet 
there is on the whole a cheerful optimistic spirit pervad- 
ing the story, and by reading it young people will be more 
likely to regard the birds and our fourfooted friends with 
affectionate understanding and sympathy. The book 
is very attractively illustrated and it would be a delight- 
ful Christmas gift for any one who loves birds. 
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NEWTON CENTRE, October 4, 1919. 

Dear Strs: We are glad to say that Don, who was 
dog 394 at Carver Street, is very happy and contented 
with us. He was only six months old when we took 
him, and of course has had to learn a great deal. How- 
ever we are very much pleased with him now. He is 
growing to be a fine dog. We especially like him on 
account of his good disposition. My little boy, Hayward, 
and Don are the best of friends and they have some real 
good times together. Often on chilly nights when Don 
is lying before the open fire we talk to him and ask him 
if he would like to go back to Carver Street again, and 
he looks at us and wags his tail as much as to say: 
“T am perfectly happy here.” We were glad to take him 
and only wish we could take more. Your good work is 
greatly appreciated and I wish you great success. 
—Sincerely yours, F. P. J. 


West Roxgury, October 5, 1919. 

I received the postal from the League asking about the 
dog. He is just lovely, clean and kind. I think he 
must have come from a home where there were children 
as he wants to play with them. The only fault he has 
he wants to nip your feet. As the man who gave him to 
me at the League said he was fourteen months old prob- 
ably when he is older he won’t do this. You know how I 
feel about a dog or cat, and I just love Prince. Some 
time when he is older and all dressed up I will have him 
call on you.—Very truly yours, W. A. F. 


Boston, October 1, 1919. 
Replying to your inquiry in regard to dog 3253, he is 
perfectly happy and is developing into a fine dog. He is 
healthy, growing fast and is learning to mind.— Yours 

truly, F. A. D. | 

Exeter, N. H., September 25, 1919. 
Regarding the English setter dog 2876 which I got 
from you in July, I can report that he is most satisfactory 
to us and is being well cared for. He is a mighty fine 
dog in all ways, being of good blood, well-bred and 
trained. We have allowed him to run at will and he has 
given us no trouble. He is the first dog I have had and 
he has won quite a place in my heart.—Respectfully 
yours, D. L. F. 


Boston, September 2, 1919. 

In reply to your inquiry about dog 3072 that I got 
from you August 13, I am glad to say that he is well and 
extremely satisfactory, being, perhaps, the best natured 
and most obedient dog I have ever owned. In fact I 
am almost ready to believe that he is the most popular 
member of the family, both among ourselves and with our 
friends. His attitude towards my small son is an amaz- 
ing mixture of careful playfulness and kindly condescen- 
tion. Thanking you for your offer of the service of a 
veterinarian, but hoping it will not be necessary in the 
near future,—I am, very truly, W. 5S. 5. 


Fish and Game Laws 


There are 150,000 hunters and fishermen throughout 
the state,—so says a recent newspaper, and these are 
some of the latest “rules.” 

A minor more than fifteen and under eighteen years of 
age may in the discretion of a city or town clerk secure a 
license to hunt if he carries with him a written consent 
of his parents or guardians. 

A minor under fifteen years of age may secure a license 
to trap wild animals from a city or town clerk if he has a 
written consent of parents or guardians. 

It may thus be seen that there is no difficulty in the 
way of countless numbers of boys shooting and trapping, 
therefore it is little wonder that we are meeting boys 
every day with guns on their shoulders, and that the 
unfortunate victims of man’s inhumanity are subjected 
to untold suffering. 

In a lane in Dedham recently a woman found a pheas- 
ant fluttering feebly in some bushes, one wing broken and 
one eye shot out. Doubtless the work of some of these 
youthful hunters. 


Roxsury, Mass. 

ANIMAL REscuE LEAGUE: In answer to your postal 
concerning the dog 511 that I took home February 11, 
1919, lam happy to say that he is good, kind and faithful. 
I could not ask for a better dog. He has no bad habits, 
and eats anything I give him. There is not money 
enough in Boston to buy him from me. He is getting 
very fat. If you will be kind enough to inform me of his 
age I would be more than thankful.—G. E. C. 


Boston, Mass. 

ANIMAL RescuE LEAaGuEe: Dear Sirs.—In answer to 
your inquiries concerning kitten, I am pleased to say that 
he is entirely satisfactory in every way. We were 
overrun with mice in our bird room; no signs of them 
now. He is trusted with forty canaries the greater part 
of each day. He is in good condition, playful and con- 
tented. We are very much pleased with him indeed.— 
Yours respectfully, J. McG. 


NortH Scituate, Mass. 

ANIMAL Rescur League: Gentlemen.—The dog re- 
ferred to in yours of recent date is a weleome member 
of our family of children, cats, hens, turkeys, and horse. 
The old cow seems to consider him an intruder up to 
the present time, but we hope she will soon overcome 
this prejudice and direct all her time and energy to her 
chosen profession, i.e., milk producing. The children 
resent very much your reference to ‘‘Guido” as dog 
number so-and-so.—Respectfully, W. I. L. 


A good way to begin the New Year is to send in 
a sixty-cent subscription to help Our Fourroorrp 
FRIENDS. 


OUR, FO URE O OTE Dae has heNeD ES 


i.e) 


The Alertness of 
‘Perfect Health 


ALERTNESS, ENERGY, HIGH SPIRITS—all the best of 
doggy qualities—are developed and fostered by rigid adherence 
to the principle of ‘“‘A dog diet for a dog constitution.”” The 
perfect dog diet isa staple one of SPRATT’S MEAT FIBRINE 
DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


RODNIM 


Active and Alert When Fed On It can be given dry or mixed with water, broth or gravy, or 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread added to a dish of cooked vegetables and given in ‘‘mash”’ form. 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Write for samples and send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.”’ 
All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
Reith che ve luablanl se Hei nciars SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston NEWARK,N.J. SanFrancisco St.Louis Cleveland 


Cemetery for Small Animals FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in FREE CLINIC 
individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


for 
CREMATION ALL ANIMALS 

The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office: Hopts: 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Sixtieth Year 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years UNDERTAKERS 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Ir. 2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. Chapel. 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Telephone Dedham 352-W Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town Service. 
2 Z Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly thirty leading 
humane societies in this and foreign countries. For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


